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THE GREAT SYMBOL 


BY MELVILLE DAVISSON POST 


Presenting an Lmusual Story of Service and Its Reward 


vices of the deck newly covered with 
a cheap paint. 

There was no breath of air in the 
world, either to disturb the immense 
placidity of the sea or to vary the 
thin line of smoke vaguely blending 
into the distant skyline. 

Two men sat against a drum on the 
rear of the ship. If one had been 
searching the world for types of the 
worst human derelicts, the search 
would have ended at the drum on the 
rear of this tramp. The types were 
villainous, but they were distinct— 
in marked contrast. The little man 
was speaking. 

“Cut along with it. colonel,” he 
said. “How much did the Chink give 

you?” 

He was a thin, nervous creature, 
with a habit of fingering his face. It 
was impossible to place the man, 
either in nationality or environment. 
He might have been a Cockney, born 
under the Bow Bolls, but it was more 
probable that he was a New York 
gunman. He had picked up habits of 
speech in every degraded port of the 
Hast, as a traveling rat picks up a 
scurvy. 

The man he addressed was big. with 
a putty-colored face, dead-black hair 
plastered down over an immense head 
beginning to grow bald. He was 
dressed in a worn frock coat—the 
clothes of a clergyman—shiny and 
threadbare, but clean. His shoes, even, 
showed evidence of an attempted pol¬ 
ish. He wore 


> Marion Dillard there was 
mockery in the symbolism of 
the night. 

She was alone. On the table 


i “while Major Dillard was engaged 
with the difficult problem before him, 
an extraordinary event occurred. 
There was a clamor of voices out¬ 
side. A Chinese guard hurtled 
through the door, and fell on the 
floor before the viceroy. There was 
a sound of heavy footsteps, the clang 
of side arms, the echo of guttural 
voices, and a dozen German officers 
entered the room. 

“They were young Prussian under- 
officers frorm the portion of the 
German company behind the Ameri¬ 
can division. They stopped inside 
the door, lost for a moment In won¬ 
der at the very miracle of the thing 
they were seeking. Then they 
noticed Major Dillard, standing be¬ 
side the viceroy's chair. They 
brought their heels together and 
made him a formal military salute; 
but it was clear they regarded him 
as of no particular importance—as 
merely a soldier from the American 
Division to be accorded the usual 
amenities. 

“There followed a brief, verbal pas¬ 
sage at arms. Major Dillard ex¬ 
plained that the monastery was 
under the protection of the American 
Division? that it must not be dis¬ 
turbed, and requested the German 
officers to withdraw. They replied 
with a courtesy in which there was 
a high contempt, that as the Ameri¬ 
can Division had passed on, and the 
German company arrived on the 
ground, the monastery was under the 
protectipn of the German expedi¬ 
tionary force, and they must insist 
on their right of control. 

“They were all under the Influence 
of liquor; one or two of th*-m were 
plainly drunk. It was evident that 
Maj. Dillard could not control them, 
and It was clear that their conten¬ 
tion of their right of control over the 
Chinese territory, adjacent to their 
division was in point of legal virtue 
superior to that of the American Di¬ 
vision that had passed on and from 
which Maj. Dillard had returned here 
They spoke with an exaggerated 
courtesy to the American, but they ; 
were clearly intending to seize the i 
monastery, to ignore any claim of | 


CWANK made a vague gesture. “It 
^ w H4 evening,” he continued. 
“Night was coming on by the time I 
had persuaded Maj. Dillard to come 
with me. I had a good deal of diffi¬ 
culty to get him to come with me 
alone, without a guard. Not that he 
was afraid. This American officer 
"'as not afraid. You could tell that 
by his face. There was no way to 
frighten him; but it was irregular, 
and he had practically to go incognito. 
The viceroy had stipulated with me 
that I should bring the American offi¬ 
cer alone. He did not wish the com¬ 
mon soldiers to know what the mon¬ 
astery contained. I had some diffi¬ 
culty to convince Maj. Dillard; but as 
I have said, he had faith in my cloth." 

“My word.” said the gunman, "you 
were in luck! . . . Did they send 
a yellow chair?” 

The placidity of Swank was un¬ 
moved. "No.” lie said. “As it hap¬ 
pened. the chairs were red. It was 
sonic of the chairs in whlcfi the wom¬ 
en had been brought in. You know, 
a bride in China is always sent to 
the house of her husband in a red 
chair. All the red chairs in the 
province hnd been commandeered to 
bring in the young daughters of the 
high Chinese residents to the protec¬ 
tion of the viceroy.” 

Bow Bell interrupted with a sort 
of vehemence. , 

“Curses, man, get on. How far was 
it to the monastery?” But the de¬ 
liberation of Swank’s narration was 
not to be hurried. His hand moved 
tlv long sharp blade of his knife 
slowly along the piece of soft wood, 
removing a shaving like a ribbon, 
lie went on in his slow drawl: 

“The monastery was a few miles 
west of the advancing column. The 
American division had just come up; 
behind it was a smart regiment from 
Berlin, and behind that, farther down, 
were the Russians. Y’ou see, the 
whole expeditionary force in China 
had been put under the command 
of Count von Waldersee. The Ger¬ 
man emperor had intrigued for this 
supreme command; had, in fact, 
openly solicited it from the chancel- i 
lerles of Europe. The German em¬ 
peror thought he would make a great 
point in the world if the supreme 
command of the allied forces in 
China should be put under a German 
officer.” 

Swank paused as from the weari¬ 
ness of effort. “Von Waldersee was 
a big, purple-faced German, wearing 
a helmet with a black eagle on the 
top of it, and a white chin-strap, and 
he always rode a black charger. The 
theatrical conceptions of the emperor 
v '~ * And 


the symbols of this majestic cele¬ 
bration of the birth of the Savior. 
They were not absent in this room. 
Holly wreaths hung in the windows, 
and the strange ivory image, repre¬ 
senting the crucifixion of Jesus of 
Nazareth, which her father had al¬ 
ways so greatly prized, had bfcen 
brought out, after the usual custom 
of this night, and placed on the ta¬ 
ble. It sat on a black silk cloth em¬ 
broidered with a white cross. As a 
work of art it was not conspicuously 
excellent; but her father prized it for 
the memory of a great adventure. 

Marion Dillafd leaned back in the 
chair, reviewing the events that had 
moved against her as though with 
some sinister design. Her father was 
dead. A cross of white marble stood 
on a hilltop in France to his mem¬ 
ory. It had been erected by every 
people in the great war, for her fath¬ 
er, moved by a high, adventurous 
idealism, too old for longer service 
In the American Army, had taken his 
own fortune—and. alas, the fortune 
which he held in trust for another— 
and with it maintained a hospital 
base on the western front for the 
benefit of every injured man, friend 
or enemy. 

Marion Dillard reflected; Of what 
avail was It that her father had not 
realized that this trust money was 
going into his big conception? He 
had drawn on his resources in Amer¬ 
ica until every item of his great for¬ 
tune was pledged, and by some error, 
this estate, in trust, had gone into 
the common fund. Appalled, when 
she came to examine the accounts. 
Marion had endeavored to cover the 
matter, hoping that the decision of 
the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals in a suit to recover a tract 
of coal lands In the South would be 
decided in favor of her father's es¬ 
tate. and thus furnish the money to 
replace this trust. And so she had 
somehow managed to go on. 

This telegram on the table was the 
end. "Reversed and dismissed,” were 
the sinister words of it. On this 
night commemorating the birth of , 
that great founder of brotherhood, ! 
whose idealistic conceptions her ! 
father had always so magnificently 
followed, she must decide what she 


clean, white, stiff- 
bosomed shirt and a low collar with 
a black string tie. A half-smoked, 
black stogy hung in the corner of his 
mouth: and. as lie sat slackly in a 
heap against the drum, he had placed 
a white cotton handkerchief over his 
shirt front, and tucked it into liis 
collar, in order to protect his linen 
from the ash. Nevertheless, while his 
body remained immobile his hands 
moved; he whittled a piece of pine 
hoard, the long sharp blade of his 


knire, polished to the edge of a razor, 
hovered about the piece of wood as 
in some grotesque manner of caress. 
He gave the appearance of one unut¬ 
terably weary. An immence sagging 
body in which all the fibers were re¬ 
laxed. 

He was devitalized with opium. 

His voice, when he spoke, presented 
the same evidence of utter languor. 
His lips scarcely moved, and the 
sound seemed to creep out In a slow 
drawl. 

"The Chink gave me two yellow 
boys. He had six in his hand. 'You 
bring Maj, Dillard of the American 
Division here tonight,’ he said, ’and 
you get the other four.’ Of course, he 
didn't speak English. He spoke the 
Manchu dialect. I know the Manchu 
dialect. That’s where I had a flock: 


THE VICEROY WAS TOO ILL TO RISE; HE ASKED FOR PROTECTION TO THE MONASTERY AND A GUARD. 


He did not understand, but he un¬ 
derstood its physical essentials—that 
the God of the Christians had been 
crucified on a tree and that this con¬ 
crete representation was therefore 
sacred, 


is your notion?” For a moment Col. 
Swank did not reply. His hands 
moved; the long sharp blade of the 
knife peeling off ribbons of pine fr\»m 
the piece of soft wood. There was no 
one in sight on the rear of the deck of 
the freighter; but at the moment 
Swank began to speak, one of the 
Chinese crew appeared. The colonel 
lowered his voice, and what he said 
passed in a whisper to his compan¬ 
ion. Bow Bell looked quickly about 
the deck. The individual of the Chi¬ 
nese crew- had passed behind the lep¬ 
rous stack of the freighter. Mr. Bow 
Bell spoke softly, and leaned over 
toward his companion. "You're going 
to get a lot of ash on your shirt, col¬ 
onel,” he said; and taking hold of the 
hand in which his companion held the 
knife, he brought It up with a firm 
grasp, and drove the long blade Into 
the man's chest just under the heart. 

For a moment the huge body of the 
man did not move. Then, his eyes 
widened, and his mouth extended in a 
sort of wonder. "Why, you dirty little 
beast!” he drawled. “You dirty little 
beast!” Then his head fell forward, 
the great slack body quivered, shud- 
reded and was motionless. 

A little later Mr. Bow Bell lifted 
the apparently opium-drunken body 


of Col. Swank to his feet, and helped 
him to the rail of the ship. There 
the two stood for a moment close to¬ 
gether as in confidential talk, until, 
as the gunman turned away, the 
opium-drunken colonel, by some loss 
of balance, fell forward over the rail 
into the sea. With a cry Mr. Bow 
Bell ran forward to report the acci¬ 
dent. 


to crumple in a heap? The vole* of 
the detective whom she had found on 
guard at the gate as she went out 
gave the explanation. The man cam- 
forward from behind the curtain of a 
window. 

“Bad gunman,” he said, “wanted al! 
over the world. I had to kill him." 
Ami he indicated the crumpled body 
of Mr. Bow Bell. 

“But what was he doing to that 
Ivory crucifix. It looked like he was 
trying to twist it." 

Marion Dillard went forward and 
took up the heavy piece of carved 
ivory. The head. crowned with 
thorns, had been twisted around un¬ 
til it faced backward. It was loose, 
and she lifted the head out of the 
carving. The whole interior of the 
ivory tree was hollow, and packed 
with rice powder. Hard pellets were 
embedded in the rice powder, and 
when she released them, great ori¬ 
ental pearls appeared—huge, magnifi¬ 
cent. a double handful of them, 
matchless, priceless, worth the ran¬ 
som of a province. 

And at the moment, the clocks 
sounded above the city, commemorat¬ 
ing the hour of the birth of the Sav¬ 
ior of the world. 

(Copyright. 1924.) 


. as the images of Buddha in 
his eternal calm, with the lotus flower 
in his hand; that the cross meant 
to all Western religions what the 
image of Buddha meant to Asia. He 
understood crucifixion. It was a tor¬ 
ture of death known to the Chinese, 
but reserved 
criminals. 


TT was midnight when Marlon Dil- 
lard returned to the silent house. 
The door to the library was gone. She 
turned from the hall into the room; 
but on the threshold she stopped. The 
figure of a man leaned over the li¬ 
brary table, a cap pulled over his eyes, 
a dark handkerchief tied around the 
lower part of his face. He held the 
massive carved ivory crucifix in his 
hands, and he was intent on some un¬ 
dertaking with it. 

The girl took a step forward, and. 
at the sound, the figure turned, and a 
weapon flashed in its hand. Imme¬ 
diately the silence in the room was 
shattered by the explosion of a shot. 
Marion Dillard imagined that the 
burglar had fired at her; but, if so, 
why did the creature come to sway, to 
put out a convulsive hand, to drop his 
weapon clattering on the rug, and 


for the lowest 
interrogated me 
minutely upon the details of the cru¬ 
cifixion and I gave him an accurate 
picture of it. But in the translation 
I ivade use always of the Chinese 
word for tree, a lack of precision 
tn language which had presently a 
definite result. 

“For a week I remained in the 
monastery as a guest of the viceroy. 
I was treated like a prince, and then 
I was given a present for Maj. Dil¬ 
lard and sent on to the American 
division. I traveled in a chair like 
an envoy, parallel, but at some dis¬ 
tance from the line of march, and 1 
overtook him before he reached 


this international affair, and now one 
of these theatrical gestures inter¬ 
vened with a shattering denouement. 
Maj. Dillard offered no further argu¬ 
ment. He took out of his pocket the 
message which he had received from 
von Waldersee as we were setting out 
and read it. It was an order of the 
high command putting a portion of 
a German company under the com¬ 
mand of that foreign general whose 
division it followed, and thus this 
order put the German advance guard, 
of which these Prussians were of¬ 
ficers. under the command of the 
American general. It was the em¬ 
peror’s gracious return for the grant 
of the supreme command to von Wal¬ 
dersee. Maj. Dillard made no com¬ 
ment. He gave a curt order as 
though he were addressing a ser¬ 
geant's squad. 

“The Prussians were to remain and 
guard the monastery during the 
whole of the allied occupation; noth¬ 
ing should be disturbed; they would 
be held responsible for every life and 
every article and for the rigid preser¬ 
vation of order. It was a hard, clear, 
comprehensive direction. And they 
were to report to him in Peking. 

“The amazement of the young Prus¬ 
sian officers was beyond any word to 
express. They recognized the black 
eagle and the signature of the Ger¬ 
man high command. Von Waldersee's 
was an ukase of the all highest. They 
formed in a line before the American, 
clicked their heels and saluted. And 
he set them about the outside of the 
monastery as a guard and went away 
in his chair.” 

Mr. Bow Bell threw himself for¬ 
ward with a great cackle of laughter. 

“Ho, ho!” he cried, "And they 
couldn't touch a girlie or a cash 
piece. And what did you do, you fat 
old crook?” 


the officious von Waldersee 
looking no occasion. An oi 
just arrived from the Ger 
command as I entered to 
Maj. Dillard, and as it 
the American general put 
sage that this orderly ca 
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RBED, unmoved and de¬ 
ft. Col. Swank continued 
We set out in 
We traveled for about 
west to the monastery, 
first under that queer 
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'T'HE thing was sharp and clear be- 
■*- fore her. She must either wreck 
the majestic legend of her father, or 
degrade herself! As she had carried 
the thing along by various shifts 
since her father’s death, she could 
easily make it appear that she had 
herself embezzled this trust fund. 
That would leave the memory of her 
father clean; but it clearly meant 
that she herself could not escape the 
criminal courts. The heirs of her 
father’s friend were insistent and 
hostile. They would have the pound 
of flesh, now that the fortune was 
gone. 

For a time she sat motionless, her 
eyes vaguely on the carved ivory 
Image on the table before her. Then, 
she got up. and, with her hands 
clasped behind her back, stood look¬ 
ing down at the crucifix. 

It was about ten inches high, rude¬ 
ly carved in the Chinese fashion out 
of the segment of an elephant's tusk 
four inches in diameter. The cross 
represented the trunk of a tree, the 
roots thrust out for the base. The 
figure, with arms extended, was nail¬ 
ed to the broken limbs of this tree 
trunk, forming the cross. The whole 
top of the treetrunk made the head 
of the figure, thrown back under a 
crown of thorns. And there in the 
quaint English letters cut around the 
base was the legend: “Inasmuch as 
you have turned your head to save 
us, may He turn His head to save 
you.” 

Well, the thing was an idle hope. 
There was no help in the world; 
either her own life or the memory of 
her father was on the way to dreadful 
wreckage! • 

Then desperation overcame her. 
She went out of the library through 
the great hall to the door. A maid 
helped her into her coat. She gave 
a direction that the servants should 
be dismissed for the night, no one 
should remain up, she would let her¬ 
self in with her latchkey when she 
returned. She went out. 

At the bronze gates as she passed 
into the street a man sauntering 
along the wall spoke to her. She 
knew him at once; he was a detec¬ 
tive from the Secret Service- So they 
were already beginning to keep her 
under surveillance! The explanation 
of this detective did not mislead her. 
He was looking for a dangerous crim¬ 
inal, he said, who had come Into the 
city and had made inquiries about 
this house. 

Marlon Dillard replied with some 
polite appreciation of the thoughtful¬ 
ness of the police for her security, 
and went on. At the end of the 
bronze fence, as she passed she ob¬ 
served another figure crouched against 
the wall as though it also kept guard 
on her house; but It moved away as 
she approached, as though to con¬ 
ceal Itself around the turn of the wall 
Inclosing the spacious grounds. She 
smiled grimly. The watch kept on 
her would be efficient; here was an¬ 
other. She went along the street to 
the great bridge. 

She paused for a moment before the 
Immense stone lions on their great 
pedestals at the bridge head. They 
looked old, haggard, changing into 
monsters under a draping of snow! 
Then she set out to walk across the 
bridge into the country beyond, past 
the cathedral on the hill, lighted, and 
from which the melody of vague and 
distant- music descended. And the 
feeling in the girl as 6he moved 
dreadfully in the night became a sort 
of wonder. Was this a vast delusion, 
or was there in fact a Will in the 
universe, determined on righteous¬ 
ness, and moving events to the aid 
of those who devoted their lives to its 
service? 

She went on, walking stiffly like a 
dead body hypnotized into a preten¬ 
sion of life. 


“No," replied the colonel in his 
weary drawl, "it was not. It was a 
carving in ivory, representing the 
crucifixion of Jesus of Nazareth as 1 
had described it. wrapped in a piece 
of black silk embroidered with a 
white cross, not worth a pound and 
6 pence. The carving, a mediocre 
work of art, might have been worth 
a hundred dollars in America. 

“Y'ou 
word t 
viceroy 


World’s Christmas Tree Trade 


will recall that I used the 
ee in my description to the 
and this carving represented 
an ivory tree made of the whole seg¬ 
ment of an elephant tusk. It was 
about four inches in diameter and 
10 inches high. The base represented 
the roots of the tree spread out, so 
that the thing would stand In bal¬ 
ance. Broken limbs represented the 
crosspieces, to which the hands of 


THE names which the two derelicts 
applied to one another they had 
themselves selected, inspired by the 
impression produced upon each other 
at the time of their meeting on the 
ship. The big man had called the 
gunman Mr. Bow Bell, and the gun¬ 
man had named his companion Col. 
Swank. They had made no further 
inquiry. Men of this character are 
not concerned about names. 

So you crawled out of your rat 
hole, when the column started, to see 
what you could pinch. Good pickin', 
eh what?” 

Col. Swank made a low, 
exclamation, 
said, 


Col. Swank went on. “And it was 
carved in tiny English letters around 
the base with a legend, 


/"^OL. SWANK resumed his narrative 

4 as though there had been no in¬ 
terruption. “I remained,” he said, 
“though not entirely at my own in¬ 
itiative. The old viceroy had drawn 
the conclusion from some remarks of 
Maj. Dillard that the white cross 
which the monks had put up before 
the gate of the monastery was a pro¬ 
tecting symbol of the great Christian 
religion, and that in some manner Its 
effect on Maj Dillard had produced 
the recult which followed. The vice¬ 
roy began to inquire of me why the 
cross was a sacred symbol in our re¬ 
ligion. 

“I explained It to him—that Jesus 
of Nazareth, the Messiah of the Chris¬ 
tians. had been crucified on a tree, 
and that this cross was symbolical of 
that crucifixion, of that vicarious 
atonement for the sins of the world. 


_ not badly 

worded for a pagan imitation of the 
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. murmured 
History tells us," he 
'how the rich cities of antiquity 
were looted by the soldiery of invad¬ 
ing armies; but there can hardly 
have been a parallel to this In any 
known case. The whole country for 
a considerable distance on either side 
of the line of march was denuded of 
every article of value, even the ven¬ 
erated images of Buddha in the holy 
Temple of Ten Thousand Ages were 
broken to pieces with dynamite, un¬ 
der the impression that they con¬ 
cealed articles of value. Of course, 
the Chinese population concealed 
everything they could; but they could 
not conceal the women, and they 
were not always able to conceal their 
articles of value, such as carved 
ivory, cloisonne, vases, silks, furs and 
the like.” 

“The lid was off.” said Bow Bells, 
“about as it would be in India if the 
English went out. Cut along with 
your story. The Chink gave you two 
gold twenties to bring in Maj. Dillard, 
with four more in his hand if you 
put it over. Y’ou brought him in. 
didn’t you? Is there anything you 
wouldn't do for a hundred dollars! 
Name It, colonel, let me hear what 
it sounds like." 

Swank, was unresponsive to the 
taunt. “Yes,” he said, "I was so for¬ 
tunate as to induce Maj. Dillard to 
visit the monastery under my guid¬ 
ance, though It required some diplo¬ 
matic effort, and some insistence; but 
the major had confidence in my cloth, 
and he was making every effort to 
prevent a looting of the country 
along the line of march.” 

Bow Bells laughed In a hfgh stac¬ 
cato. 

“Confidence in your cloth! ... It 
was just a piece of your cursed luck 
that the American officer never heard 
of you. He thought you were a real 
missionary. Well, go on and tell me 
about it. You say the old viceroy, 
with the Boxers on one side and the 
foreign devils on the other, was 
cooped up in a monastery along the 
line of march, with the women of all 
the important families In the prov¬ 
ince, and everything of value that 
they hadn't time to bury. Y’ou'd nose 
it out, Johnny-on-the-spot. You 
couldn’t get it yourself—some Chink 
would have put a knife In you—and 
it was no good to you, for the foreign 
devils to get it, so you took your 
little old hundred and eighty, and 


save us, 
save yo 
How 

is a Chinese 
each side of the chair, 
out of sight of them, 
had a knife. I delivered it 


“Well, he didn’t get much for his 
trouble.” said Bow Bell. “It’s no good 
to be good!” His voice descended into 
a confidential note; he leaned a little 
toward his companion. “Now. you said 
you had a notion about this thing 
at the beginning of your talk. What 
was that notion, colonel? Y’ou say you 


screens and 


CHRISTMAS TREE PRESENTED TO PRESIDENT COOLIDGE AND USED 
AS A MUNICIPAL TREE IN 1923. 


eral and State governments have been 
particularly vigilant In recent years 
in preventing the shipment of trees 
from areas infested with gypsy moths. 
Trees are carefully examined by these 
officials and moved out under license. 
The quarantine areas are usually 
small in size and do not materially af¬ 
fect the total available supply of 
trees. 

A particularly appropriate oppor¬ 
tunity to display the Christmas spirit, 
say the Forest Service officials, is the 
manner in w'hich persons getting 
Christmas trees direct from the for¬ 
ests cut the evergreens for their holi¬ 
day celebration. Each year thousands 
of dwellers in towns and cities turn 
to outlying tracts for their Christ¬ 
mas decorations. No harm is done 
where the trees are cut according to 
the recommendations of the Forest 
Service, but the tendency of many is 
to slash into the growth without re¬ 
gard to conserving the forest re¬ 
sources. 

The point particularly emphasized 
by the Government foresters is that 
a tree selected for cutting should lie 
one which Is part of a group of com¬ 
paratively compact growth rather 
than a more or less isolated tree, the 
absence of which would make a de¬ 
cided gap that future growth could 
not fill. 

Objection is sometimes made to se¬ 
lecting for Christmas purposes a tree 
standing close to others because the 
one chosen Is apt to be unsymmetricai, 
the lower branches particularly be¬ 
ing Irregular and unattractive. This 
difficulty can be overcome by select¬ 
ing a tree several feet taller than the 
height desired and cutting off the 
lower end. By using only the upztr 
portion a well shapod, pleasing orna¬ 
ment can be obtained, and at the same 
time a selection is made which re¬ 
sults In no harm to the forest. 

Very large trees selected for mu¬ 
nicipal celebrations or church use 


need not be symmetrical in their nat - 
ural state, as they can easily be made 
so by boring holes in the trunk and 
inserting sufficient limbs of proper 
size to give the tree a well rounded 
appearance. Frequently, where a large 
tree is to be carried a considerable 
distance, practically all the limbs are 
cut off and then replaced in the man 
ner indicated. 


$2,500 Pecan Trc«. 

^ PECAN tree, 16 years old, near 
Kosciusko, Miss., was sold for 
$2,500. This represented its value in 
dollars and cents, not in sentiment. 
The tree began bearing nuts of enor¬ 
mous size nine years ago, 25 of them 
averaging a pound. This made it i.f 
great value for grafting purpose? 
and the nurseryman who bought it 
will make much more than $2,500 if 
the tree lives its allotted time. 


like quaint dolls. Their hair was 
knotted in the usual Chinese fashion 
with gum, and thrust through with 
ornaments of jade, and gold pins; 
their mouths painted.” 

The viceroy was too ill to rise; but 
he made a salute with his hand when 
Major Dillard entered; and he began 
at once to address the American 
through the Chinese official who ac¬ 
companied us, and whose English 
was as good as my own. He asked 
for protection to the monastry, and a 
guard; and extending his hand to the 
great storeroom through which we 
had passed, he offered the American 
anything that he wished in payment 
for this protection. Major Dillard 
endeavored to explain that the allied 
armies were not on a quest of loot; 
but were merely endeavoring to re¬ 
lieve the legations at Pekin, and 
establish order in the country; that 
they could receive no compensation 
for this service; and that he would 
endeavor to protect the monastery. 

“But he was disturbed about a 
guard. The American Expeditionary 
Force was not large, and he was 
easily able to see the International 
complications that might arise if he 
left here an American guard to 
clash, perhaps, with the German 
division behind him.” 

Swank moved slightly in his posi¬ 
tion against the drum of the 
freighter. “At this moment,” he said, 


Biplane Ducks. 

L'MANUEL REINHART of Lanca.? - 
^ ter. Pa., has a pair of airplan. 
ducks. The ducks were hatched by a 
hen and seemed to be the same afl ail 
other ducks until their wings began 
to develop and then it was fbun<- 
that the ducks had two pairs o' 
wings. They soar along just Hi:* 
an airplane, according to th*U own*' 


Pond Falls Into Mine. 

‘ORTY-TWO miners perished when 
the bottom fell out of a small 


'T'HERE was no sound on the sea. It 
was a vast, endless desert of wa¬ 
ter on which the sun lay as though 
fixed. Only the chugging of the rust¬ 
ed freighter broke the immobility of 
the silenca. The tramp looked like a 
bettered derelict, not battered by the 
stormy elements of the sea, but hag¬ 
gard by the creeping detritus of in¬ 
activities in crowded tropical ports. 
The atael hull was covered with rust; 
the stack leprous, and the metal de- 


THE THIEF WAS INTENT ON SOME UNDERTAKING WITH THE 

CRUCIFIX. 
















